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doubtless spares the type-setter some labor and thus may bring about 
saving in expense. No space is saved, however, since two lines are 
always left for the translation in case it occupy more than one line. But 
whatever saving there may be is much more than offset by the strain on 
the eyesight occasioned by connecting word and translation, which is even 
greater than in the alphabetic vocabulary system. If the texts were used 
in schools the students would probably do what we all feel like doing — 
would draw lines from Indian word to translation. 

Many interesting grammatical features are apparent even in a cursory 
reading. It is to be hoped that these texts have been supplemented by 
copious material for grammatical data not contained in them, that a Yana 
grammar will be brought out by the author in the near future. 

Each text is followed by a very readable English translation. Brief 
outlines or abstracts of the myth-texts ought also to have been given. 
Abstracts greatly facilitate myth-comparison, and are best made by the 
recorder himself. They should not be omitted even when texts are 
collected primarily as a basis for language study. For, although for 
linguistic purposes the myth ought to be recorded in full, to meet the 
needs of comparative mythology neither vernacular, style, nor even 
characters are important ; incidents alone are significant. And it is 
imperative that these incidents be presented in the briefest form possible. 

It is generally understood that Dr R. B. Dixon who is making a most 
extended and thorough study of the tribes of North Central California 
will in the near future adequately discuss Yana mythology in connection 
with the other mythologies of that region. 

John P. Harrington. 

The People of India. By Sir Herbert Risley. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink 
& Co. ; London : W. Thacker & Co., 1908. 8°, pp. 289 + clxxxix, 24 
pis., map. 

Anthropologists are indebted to Sir Herbert Risley for the elucidation 
of that most complex problem in ethnic classification, the people of India, 
who at the last census were credited with 157 distinct languages, 22 of 
which are each spoken by over a million people. In this enclave are 
found not only more languages than are spoken in the entire Western 
Hemisphere, but widely diverse types of men isolated by the remarkable 
environmental conditions which have protected India from contact with 
exterior populations. India comprises three main regions — the Hima- 
laya, where there is an admixture of Mongolian blood ; the Middle Land, 
the river plains of northern India taken by the Aryans ; and the Deccan, 
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which from the earliest dawn of history has been the home of the Dravi- 
dians, the oldest of the Indian races. The problem of the races and 
peoples might have been simple but from the fact that, due to religious 
influences, there has been a constant flux in which tribes have merged 
into castes, losing absolutely their identity. This is accomplished, as Sir 
Herbert interestingly points out, by the aid of fictions by which it is 
sought to accredit to the tribe an origin from the ruling class of India and 
the matter is arranged through the good offices of Brahman priests. Here- 
tofore the efforts to classify the Indian peoples were confined to the data 
afforded by language, but obviously the difficulty of castes prevented 
satisfactory conclusions. During the 1900 census Sir Herbert introduced 
the classification by physical types and the results have brought order from 
chaos. The abundant data secured enable us to divide the people of the 
Indian Empire into seven main physical types, the distribution of which 
is plotted on a map bound with the volume. 

" Counting from the western frontier of India, we may determine the 
following distinctive types : 

"I. The Turko-Iranian type, represented by Baloch, Brahui, and 
Afghans of the Baluchistan Agency and the northwest Frontier Province ; 
probably formed by a fusion of Turki and Persian elements in which the 
former predominate. Stature above mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly 
dark, but occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; head broad ; nose 
moderately narrow, prominent, and very long. 

"II. The Indo- Aryan type, occupying the Punjab, Rajputana, and 
Kashmir, and having as its characteristic members the Rajputs, Khatris, 
and Jats. This type approaches most closely to that ascribed to the tra- 
ditional Aryan colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall ; complexion 
fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plentiful ; head long ; nose narrow and 
prominent, but not specially long. 

"III. The Scytho-Dravidian type of western India, comprising the 
Maratha Brahmas, Kunbis, and the Coorgs ; probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements, the former predominating in the 
higher groups, the latter in the lower. The head is broad ; complexion 
fair ; hair on face rather scanty ; stature medium ; nose moderately fine 
and not conspicuously long. 

" IV. The Aryo-Dravidian type found in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, in parts of Rajputana, in Bihar and Ceylon, and repre- 
sented in its upper strata by the Hindustani Brahma and in its lower by 
Chamar. Probably the result of the intermixture, in varying propor- 
tions, of the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian types, the former element pre- 
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dominating in the lower groups and the latter in the higher. The head- 
form is long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion varies from 
lightish brown to black ; the nose ranges from medium to broad, being 
always broader than among the Indo-Aryans ; the stature is lower than in 
the latter group, and is usually below the average by the scale given 
above. 

' ' V. The Mongolo-Dravidian type of Lower Bengal and Orissa, com- 
prising the Bengal Brahmans and Kayasths, the Muhammadans of eastern 
Bengal, and other groups peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements with a strain of Indo-Aryan blood 
in the higher groups. The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful ; stature medium ; nose medium with a tendency to 
broad. 

" VI. The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, Nepal, Assam, and 
Burma, represented by the Kanets of Lahoul and Kulu, the Pepchas of 
Darjeeling, the Limbus, Murmis and Gurungs of Nepal, the Bodo of As- 
sam, and the Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark with a 
yellowish tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature small or below average ; 
nose fine to broad ; face characteristically flat ; eyelids often oblique. 

" VII. The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon to the valley of 
the Ganges and pervading the whole of Madras, Hyderabad, the Central 
Provinces, most of Central India, and Chutia Nagpur. Its most charac- 
teristic representatives are the Paniyans of the South Indian hills and the 
Santals of Chutia Nagpur. Probably the original type of the popu- 
lation of India, now modified to a varying extent by the admixture of 
Aryan, Scythian, and Mongoloid elements. In typical specimens the 
stature is short or below mean ; the complexion very dark, approaching 
black ; hair plentiful with an occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; 
head long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at the root, but not so 
as to make the face appear flat. ' ' 

These types are more exhaustively discussed in the ensuing pages of 
the first chapter. 

In the second chapter Sir Herbert takes up the social divisions, which 
are either tribes or castes and in turn are further subdivided with refer- 
ence to matrimonial considerations. He gives the types of tribes, defines 
caste, and shows the conversion of tribes into castes and the types which 
are thus formed. There is also here an extended discussion of totemism. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to the vexed question of caste 
and comprise the most thorough treatment of this subject extant. The 
appendices are entitled: "Caste in Proverbs and Popular Sayings"; 
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"Social Statistics"; "Maps Showing the Distribution of Castes"; 
"Anthropometric Data"; "Laws on Infant Marriage"; "Modern 
Theories of Caste "; " Discussion of Kulin Polygamy"; and Appendix 
VIII, on the " Santal and Munda Tribes." 

Sir Herbert's treatment of the subject is lucid and impartial and has 
the commendation of Hindu scholars. The general reader may gather 
from his book much that is interesting and valuable concerning the work- 
ings of the Hindu mind expressed in proverbs and sayings of the people, 
while to the student of anthropology the work is the best that has ap- 
peared in the voluminous literature on India. 

Walter Hough. 

Shelhnounds of the San Francisco Bay Region. By N. C. Nelson. University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 
7, No. 4, pp. 309-348. Berkeley : University Press, 1909. 

Mr Nelson's paper covers in a general way the archeological survey of the 
shellmounds of the San Franciso Bay region completed by him in 1908 under 
the general direction of Professor J. C. Merriam who for some years collected 
data on these remains. The result of this study includes a review of Pro- 
fessor Merriam's data with the addition of much information that is new. 
The author, however, considers it only a preliminary report as but 3 of the 
425 shellmounds examined have been carefully explored. The mounds are 
confined to a narrow belt around the open waters of the bay and grade off 
landward into earth mounds of more or less artificial character. An inter- 
esting geological feature is the partial submergence of land around the bay 
which has taken place since some of the deposits were begun, for in some of 
the mounds the lower layers of shells are below sea level. This subsidence 
is of such magnitude as to render it probable that a number of mounds have 
been wholly submerged. 

The mounds are generally oblong or oval in outline, with smooth slopes, 
The longer axis is usually parallel to the shore line. Of late years much of 
the material composing these heaps has been removed for various purposes, 
and the artifacts scattered among individual curio seekers. Exclusive of 
the results secured by the systematic work of the University of California, 
these collections are small and are, probably, in no case representative of 
the culture of the region. Usually the mounds lie quite close to open waters, 
but in a few instances they are some distance back from the present shore. 
One mound lies nearly one and one-fourth miles from the shore and at an 
approximate elevation of 225 feet. Another lies over two miles inland and 
is 125 feet above sea level. Both are very large and probably of relatively 



